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17” Postmasters, Agents or Companies will be entitled to every 
fifth copy gratis. New subscribers will be furnished with the back 
numbers to the commencement of the year—T~ the first four contain 
sixteen pages. Back volumes can be had for 5@ cents. Bils of all 
specie paying banks will be taken at par, if sent free ef postage. 

The postage on this paper is ouly one cent to any place within the 
State, and one and u half cent to any part of the United States. 

Postmasters are permitted by law to remit money free of postage. 
The friends of agriculture are respectfully requested to assist in ob- 
aining subscribers. Address Crosman & Srrerarp, Rochester, y.y. 


‘THE OLD PRICE AGAIN! 
« Only FIFTY CENTS Per Year!” 


THE NEW GENESEE PARMER GOING AHEAD WITHOUT 
OPPOSITION. 








The publishers have concluded to reduce the price of the 
New Genesee Farmer to Firry Cenrs per year, and give 


to be furnished with the four large numbers already printed 
this year. 

At the close of the past year it was found that the sub- 
scriptions would not defray the expenses of the publication ; 
and with the prospect of the times becoming still harder, it 
was necessary to increase the price or else reduce the 
size of the paper. Accordingly it was determined to increase 
the price to one dollar, and at the same time somewhat in- 
crease the size. Subsequent experience, however, has 
shown that this was a mistake ; for, owing to the extreme 
scarcity of money, only a small portion of the old sub- 
scribers have renewed, and many have expressed their dis- 
approbation of the change—saying they would rather have 
had the paper reduced in size and continued at the old 
price. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, and desiring to accommodate 
our friends these hard times, the present change has been 
adopted, and the publishers pledge themselves t2 continue 
the paper at fifty cents through the year, and as much long- 
er as the public see fit to sustain them without loss. Those 
who have paid one dollar for the present year, will be cred- 
ited for this year and next, or they can have two copies this 
year, or this year and one of the back volumes, or, if not 
satisfied, have their moncy returned. 

The opposition paper called the True Genesee Farmer, is 
discontinued, as will be seen by the notice annexed. The 
subscribers to that paper will re:eive this in its stead till the 
end of the year. 

= Tue Frienps anv Patrons of the New Genesee 
Farmer, and the friends of agricultural improvement gener- 
ally, are now earnestly solicited to rally in support of this 
journal, if they really wish to sce it sustained. The price 
isas low as it can possibly be afforded, and no pains will 
be spared to make the paper just what the farmers desire it 
should be. 

34> Those who receive this number are requested to show 
it to their friends and neighbors ; especially to such as were 
formerly subscribers and are not aware of the reduction in 
price. Post Masters are particularly solicited to 'end us 
their aid; those who send us current mon-y, free of post- 
age, will be entitled to every fifth copy gratis. 

CROSMAN & SHEPARD. 

Editors with whom we exchange, wffl oblige us by noti- 

cing the reduction of price, &e. 


To the Subscribers of the “ True Genesee Farmer.” 


The undersigned, being fully convinced that two agricul 
tural papers, both issuing from this city, are wonecessary 
and cannot be sustained, has this day discontinued the pub- 
lication of the “ True Genesee Farmer,” and made an ar- 


to supply his subscribers with their paper, the “‘ New Gen- 
esee Farmer,” for the remainder of the year. 

He has also transferred the books and aceounts to Messrs. 
Crosman & Sueparp, whe are authorized to receive all 
subscriptions due for the “True Genesee Farmer,” and 
postmasters and others who are indebted, are requested to 
forward payments to them (free of postage.) 

The difficulties which hitherto existed between the prb- 
lishers of the two papers. grew out of a misapprehension on 
my part, of the motives and intentions ef the publishers ef 
the New Genesee Farmer; alt of which, I am happy to 
state, have been honorably and satisfactorily adjusted. And 
I sincerely hepe that nothing which has transpired will op- 
erate to the prejudice of their paper; but that my subscri- 
bers and friends will extend to it that suppert which it em- 
inently deserves. 

Icannot take leave of my patrons without tendering to 
them my thanks for their kindness. And I would espe- 
cially acknewledge my indebtedness to those friends who 
have generously expressed their approbation of my course, 
and whe have taken much trouble in endeavoring to sus- 
tain my undertaking. WILLIAM A. WELLES. 
Rocuester, 28th April, 1843. 


Great Fair at Rochester!—New York State Agricul- 
tural Socicty. 


The Committee appointed for that purpose, met in this 
city April 20th, and determined on che list of premiums to 
be awarded by this Society at its next Annual Fair, which 
is to be held of Rocuestex on the }9th, 20th, and 21st days 
of September next. We rejoice that this great exhibition 
is to be held in this city, for we believe it will do honor to 
Western New York. It certainly will if the farmers of 
this region are true to themselves and their profession. 

Fhe Mechanics’ Association of Western New York, have 
decided to hold their Fair at the same time and place, and 
we sec no reason why this should net be the greatest and 





-best exhibition of Agriculture, Horticulture, and the Me- 


chanic Arts, that has ever been got up ia this State or the 
Union. 

By reference to the list in another part of this paper, it 
will be seen that the premiums are very liberal for the 
times, and while we advise the farmers in this region to be 
sure and get the premiums, we would also remind them 
that they are expected to contribute to the funds by enrolling 
their names as members and the payment of their dollar. 
The Monroe County Society have decided not to held a 
separate exhibition this year, but to unite their fends and 
efforts with the State Society. Members subscribing to the 
Monroe Socicty, will be allowed to compete at the State 
Fair, (and it will be their own fault if they do not get a 
good share of the premiums.) 





For the New Genssee Farmer. 


SELF-SUCKING COWS. 
T lately came into possession of a fine young.cow, and on 
removing her calf from her, I was much surprised and cha- 
grined to find that she had not forgotten the days of her 
calfhoad, and very expertly helped herself to the whole con- 
tents of her own bottle, as those contents from time to time 
accumulated. 
Being very desirous of getting the milk for my own use, 
at a time when it was very precious, I resolved in some way 
to out-general her. Being young in farming, and having 
but little experience, I, as usual, resorted to my books; but 
after turning over nearly a dozen volumes, I found nothing 
in relation to the subject, except the following very consol- 
atory scrap from a bound volume of the old American Far- 
mer, copied from the Portland Courier : 
“For Sate, or To Give Awar.—A good cow, about 
five years old, that sucks her own milk, thereby saving the 
milk-maid a great deal of trouble. She will be sold for a 
bargain if applied for soon, and hay eneugh thrown in to 
earry her through the winter. Inquire at this office.” 
Finding no help in this direction, I resolved to set my 


leather strap round her snout, about three inches -from its 
lower extremity, and secured it by a cord fastened to it on 
two sides and passing round her head just back of her 
horns. Through this strap were driven with their points 
outward, a large number of well-sharpened nails, which I 
was confident would do their office effectually in pricking, 
and save my milk. I, however, soon found otherwise. She 
thrust her nose dexterously under ber hind leg, crowded 
the nails aside, and sucked freely as before. I then tied to 
her face a board, extending from her horns te the end of 
her nose, through the lower part of which were driven out- 
ward, a number of long, sharp nails, the points of which I 
knew she must feel if she attempted to suck. This failed 
too. The milk was excellent, and have it she would ; and 
blood from her gored udder showed the desperation ef her 
appetite. ° 

In the mean time, the delicious taste of this fine drink 
gave her quite a dislike to the plain, simple, and coarse fare 
of cows generally. She ate but little, and as a consequence 
fell away in her flesh. What was to bedonet I met with 
experienced farmers who told me of the cow-collar, very 
well known in many parts of the country. I constructed 
one, and her nose and milk-bag have been: strangers ever 
since. It succeeds perfuctly. 





Above I have given two representations of cow-collars ; 
the first is made in an hour or two, from any small pieces 
of wood, and should be of a size to fit her neck from her 
shoulders to her ears. The other is made of bows Tike 
these of an ox-yoke, but may be much lighter: this is a 
neater one than the other. Some have told me of cows 
twisting their bodies so, with these upon them, as to suc- 
ceed in their unlawful plunder; but this is doubtless owing 
to their being made too short. The length from the shoul- 
der forwards, should rarely be less than fifteen inches. It 
will be perceived that they operate solely on the straight- 
jacket principle. 

1 have since found in an unbound volume of the Cultiva- 
tor, a figure of a cow-collar, in which the animal is preven- 
ted from sticking by a sharp iron point on each side of the 
collar, whieh, as she doubles, punctures her side. But I 
object to this, first, because it is not lod, and d, be 
cause it is cruel. A cow, fend of her own milk, will com- 
monly prefer to lose some blood to losing milk. We may 
be disposed to feel grievously vexed at an animal giving us 
so much trouble and Toss; but this is not right. Animals 
obey strictly the instincts of their own nature, and fulfil the 
laws of their creation. Man alone sins. Let us, therefore, 
while we very properly freely avail ourselves of the use of 
animals, treat thein with all practicable humanity, and use 
simple prevention without torture when they attempt te 
thwart our desires. A Youne Farmer. 
Western New York, winter, 1843. 


The Wheat Crop. 


In Western New York the appearance of the wheat crop 
is not very promising. Owing to the wet weather in the 
fall, much of it was sown too late, and the great depth of 
snow dering the winter has killed it in many places. If the 
season proves favorable however, an average crop may be 
expected. 

In Ohio the crop never looked finer throughout the best 
wheat portiofis of the State, although in the southern part 
and in Kentucky it is badly winter killed. 

The accounts frem other portions of the West are gener- 
ally favorable. 











Mr. Cotman sailed for Europe on the 7th ult., per pack- 








rangement with Messrs. Crosman & Sueparp for them 





own wits to work as well as I could. I passed a thick 


et ship Independence from New York. 
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Corn and Pork ‘Making’ in Southern Ohio. 

Having recently spent some weeks in the rich valleys of 
Southern Ohio, quaiutly termed the land of “hog and 
hommony,” where they beat all the world in producing In- 
dian Corn and Fat Pork, a few remarks en that system of 
agriculture may not be uninteresting. 

This business is mostly confined to the extensive “ bot- 
tom’’ lands bordering on the streams and rivers running into 
the Ohio; such as the Muskingum, the Sciota and the two 
Miamies. The soil is a very rich, black, alluvial loam, 
generally from three to five feet in depth, resting on 
leose gravel and sand. It is very easily tilled, and so fer 
tile that in many parts corn has been-raised advantageously 
for thirty or forty years in succession. Indeed it was orig- 
inally supposed that its fertility was perfectly inexhaustible, 
but it has of late been found that the oldest portions do not 
produce as abundantly as at first, and some of the best culti- 
vators are beginning to adopt a system of rotation, so as to 
ellow the soil a change, and restore its fertility. After one 
crop of grain and two or three years of grass, it will again 
bear several good crops of corn in succession. A small 
portion of these bottoms are annually overflowed with wa- 
tter, which leaves a rich sediment on the soil and renders it 
#0 productive that immense crops of corn are produced ev- 
ery year, ad infinitum. 

The manner of cultivating Indian Corn in this region is 
somewhat different from ours at the North, owing to the 
greater fertility and ease of tilling the soil, greater warmth 
of climate, and more luxuriant growth of the crop, and the 
necessity for producing it with the least possible labor.— 
The following is the practice of Mr. E., one of the most 
successful and experienced ‘“ pork makers”’ in the Miami 
Walley, and with a little variation will answer for the whole, 
although many do not bestow us much labor en the crop 

The first operation in the spring is, ‘to cut or break down 
tthe old stalks of the previous year’s crop wkich ‘the cattle 
may have left standing. These are gathered ‘into rows with 
a horse rake and burned. The land is then plowed deeply 
—only once, and harrowed; it is then ready for planting, 
which is performed much in the same manner as in New 
York, only more rapidly, and commenced about a month 
earlier. Several different machines have been introduced 
for planting corn in Ohio, but none as yet scem to have gain- 
ed gencarl favor,although some farmers use them and believe 
‘they will soon be in general use. The rows are marked out 
by furrows with a light plow, four feet apart each way ; 
one man follows and drops the seed at the intersection of 
the furrews, and two more follow with hoes and cover it.— 
The soil'is so mellow and smooth, thet when rcedy furrow- 
‘ed, three men will in this way plant eight acres per day. 

As soon as the corn is up three or four inches high, a light 
harrow is passed over the ground, and a man follows to 
uncover any hills that may chance ‘to get buried. This de- 
stroys ‘the young weeds and leaves the ground mellow, 
while the hills, being in furrows below the surface, very 
few of them are injured. The next operation, where thor- 
ough culture is practised, is, to run the small plow through 
and back, between the rows, turning the earth from the 
‘hills so as to form a ridge in the middle—at the same time 
giving a slight hoeing by hand to destroy weeds near the 
hills. Many planters, however, omit this plowing and 
hoeing entirely, and only give the next, which is, running the 
plow through and back between the rows both ways, and 
turning the earth towards the hills, then give a slight hoeing 
by hand as before. and this completes the labor til! harvest. 

In September, as soon as the corn ‘begins to ripen, a lot 
of store hogs are brought frem-the back-woods or upland 
farmers, who raise them in the woods fill 14 or 15 months 
old, and then sell them in droves to the corn growers for 
about $1 each. “The corn is husked and gathered into a 
wagon each day, as much as is wanted for feeding, and fed 
opt directly to the hogs without any storing; thus saving 
labor and danger of spoiling. The feeding is continued 
thus for about three months, when the hogs are fit for mar- 
ket, and weigh about 300 lbs. each. A good thrifty hog 
will gain two pounds per day while fattening on corn. The 
market price at Cincinnati for the past two seasons, has av- 
eraged about $2 per 100 Ibs., or $6 per hog. , 

Mr. E. informed me-that he purchased an extra lot of 
store hogs the past season, and fatted them separately on 
corn purchased at 12} cts. per bushel. He kept an account 
of the operation, and by making a rather lucky sale at 
something raore than the current price, he cleared a small 
profit. He has kindly promised to furnish the statement 





for publication, inclading some experiments in fatting 

Berkshires and other breeds. Much improvement has been 

effected in the breed of hogs in Ohio, but yet much more 

maybe done. The B8rkshires have not.found very gen- 
eral favor among the packers at Cincinnati, though I could 
not learn definitely the reason. There can be no doubt but 
that the fine large white Leicestershire breed of Western 
New York would suit them well, although they may to 
some degree be liable to the same objectien that I heard 
made against the Berkshires ; that they “ are good for no- 
thing as rangers.”’ “‘ My hogs,” said one, “ will range off 
a mile or two in the woods and find their ewn living, but 
these lazy black d—Is won’t go more than ten .rods from 
home, and have.to be:fed every day.” 

Mr. E. -fattens 400 hogs each year from 100 ecres of 
corn; the labor attending which is performed by four men 
and three teams. The present price of labor is $10 per 
month. The average yield of corn per acre is about 75 
bushels—some land produces 100, but more not over 50.— 
The price of corn the past two years has been from 0 to 
124 ets. per bushel. The value of good bottom land farms 
depends of course on the location, as to proximity to mar- 
ket, &c., varying from $40 to $60 per acre. 

Large quantities of corn are still consumed by the distil- 
leries, notwithstanding the lew price of whiskey. In the 
more central parts of the State, the farmers give their at- 
tention to fattening beef, instead of pork—the prices at 
present are ruinously low. M. B. B. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


QUANTITY OF SEED. 
Friexp Barenam :—In the March number of the Far- 
mer, under the head of Agricultural Gleanings, there is a 
paragraph in favor ef sowing abundance of seed, and sta- 


bushels of oats to the acre. He hus now for a few years, 
practiced suwing five bushels, and considers it great!y to 
his advantage.”’ ‘ 

Not being in favor of such liberal sowing, I will give my 
views on the subject. The increase of a crop after an in- 
crease of seed, does not afford positive evidence in favor of 
more liberal seeding, for the causes that affect the quantity 
of the products of the soil are so numerous that we cannot 
always tell, for certainty, the real cause of the ebundance or 
scantiness ef a crep. 

It is certainly of great importance to the farmer to know 
exactly what quantity of seed of the various kinds of grain, 
is best fur him to sow per acre. If he sows too little, the 
crop will, of course, be deficient. And if be sows too much 
the resuit will be no better; for, besides the waste of seed, 
the plants will stand too thick and choke each other so as 
to prevent the formation of full and perfect heads. 

This matter ean be decided only by careful experiments 
in sowing ditlerent quantities of seed at the same time and 
under similar circumstances. This can easily be done in a 
field where the soil is of uniform quality, by marking it off 
into lands of equal size, say one-fourth or one-half of an acre, 
and sowing each land with a different quantity of seed, say 
at the rate of from one bushel to five bushels per acre, ma- 
king as many intermediate rates.as can be conveniently 
done, and carefully numbering them, so as.to.ascertain the 
products of each by exact measurement after harvesting. 
Repeat the experiment several successive years, and the 
result will be sufficiently conclusive for ordinary purposes ; 
but, I repeat it, sowing two bushels per acre ene season, 
three the next, or five the third, is no pestlive evidence in 
favor of thick sowing; and though the crop should be in- 
creased each season, it could only be a probable conclusion, 
for other causes might have produced the result. I con- 
sider one and a half bushels of oats or barley per acre, if 
the seed is good and the ground in trim, better than a 
larger quantity. It is well known that all plants must have 
a sufficiency of room to produce a healthy and vigorous 
growth, consequently if too much seed is used, it must choke 
and injure the crop. 

In a good crop of oats, each plant or root will produce 
from 4 to 6 stalks; but sey three for the average, aud 
each stalk or head will yield from thirty to sixty grains; but 
call thirty the average, and it will give an increase of ninety 
fold, or 90 from 1. Now, if there is one and a half bushels 
sown, and we allow that only one hulf of the seed grows 
well, the other half wiil produce 67 bushels per acre. But 
if two-thirds of the seed grows, it will give 90 bushels, and 
if the whole, it will give 135 bushels per acre, which would 


ting that “C. B. M., of Canandaigua, used to sow three. 


If such are the facts, what benefit can result from sowin g 
5 or even 3 bushels per acre? fer it cannot possibly all 
grow and be productive. My opinien is, that there is gen- 
erally more injury done by sowing too much than too little 
seed; but we necd more careful eaperiments on this 


point. Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM GARBUTT, 


WuHeatTcanp, April, 1843. 





For the New Genesce Farmer, 


SILK BUSINESS—FACTS WANTED. 

Mr. Eniror:—I thank you for publishing my letter to 
Mr. ALLEN, in your April number, on‘the subject of open 
feeding. Almost every mail brings me additional facts 
going to establish the theory. I am very anxious to have 
extended experiments made.the coming season, throughout 
the United States. I would net be unduly sangu ine as to 
the results; but really, where reason and a muttitude of 
little facts all seem to sanction the theory. one may be per- 
mitted to indulze some measure of confidence. 

With the view of inducing silk-growers extensively to 
make a trial of open feeding on a large or small scale as 
they may choose, and to publish the results, whether good 
or bad, I have lately published a Circular in‘the Journal of 
Commerce, to be re-published throughout the country, con- 
taining essentially the views and facts as given in your April 
number, with these suggestions in addition. 

1. I invite silk-growers throughout the country, to make 
a fair and full experiment of oper feeding in any way most 
convenient. All:that is essential.is to give the worms no 
artificial heat, but heaven’s pure air, and all of it, from the 
first even to the hatching of the eggs; and that tho experi- 
ment be made the early part of the season. 

2. Linvite them to communicate to me the results, accu- 
rately stated, by the 15th of August, and I will embody 
them in pamphlet form. 

3. To every person making such an experiment aadcom- 
municating the result to me pestege paid; and to all 
Editers whe shall pub‘ish the article and send me the pa- 
per containing it, I will send a copy of the pamphlet when 
published. 

If you will give this note next month to your readers, 
they will'then have the whele matter before them; and I 
doubt not that Mr. ALLEN and many others in Western 
New York, will aid in testing the great question. 

Yours truly, J. R. BARBOUR. 

Oxrorp, Mass., April, 1843. , 


Extraordinary sales of Cattie--and Extraordinary 
Cattle. 
Puivapecruia, March 2, 1843. 
Mr. Hesry Cotmaxn— 

Dear Sir:--I am about to fulfil my promise made to you 

when in this city a few weeks ago, by giving you a statement 
of some sales made ‘by me, of cattle and sheep. Some of 
the former were of improved breeds, the letter were of the 
Leicester or Dishly breed, of which I kept a flock of from 
20 to. 60 head fer some years previous te my leaving my 
farm. 
Inthe year 1815 I sold 20 oxen futted on grass during 
one season, fur $90 per head, making $1800. The above 
cattle were raised in the State of New York. In March 
1816 I sold two steers‘6 years old for 25 cts. ber lb. nett 
beef. They weighed 177.3% lbs., and 16534 lbs., making to- 
gether 34274 lbs., amounting to $856,75. They ecst me 
$160. Ikept them about seventeen months during which 
time I fed them with corn-meal, mixed with oat-mcal, and 
wheat ship stuff, turneps, &c.—grass in summer. In the 
autumn of 1816, I seld 20 oxen at $100 each. These and 
the others above were raised in the state of New York— 
the latter had one summers’ feeding on grass and weighed 
1000 lbs. each. 

The spring of 1517 T seld ten oxen that I fed during 
the winter on corn and oat-meal, and were in good con 
dition when I purchesed themfor $130 each. In Dee. 
1817 I sold 13 catge to go to the New York market for 
$1400. They had been fatted from one to two years, 
were raised in Western Virginia. 

In April 1818, I sold four steers for $6 46,68. Three of 
them were raised p Kentucky, and weighed from 13 te 
1500 lbs. each. About the same time I sold to the navy 
agent in Philadelphia, a yoke of oxen for $175. They 
were the first oxen ever used in that yard. They purcha- 
sed them at my recommendation, and have never used 8 








certuinly be called a bountiful crop. 





horse there since. 
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March 1819, I sold a five year old steer: for $336.. 1 
had fed him about 18 months, he weizhed near 1400. lbs.. 
nett beef. This steer was raised by a: neigbor of mine, 
and was remarkable for his beauty of form and. fatting 
qualities, I paid for him $160—he was of the native breed. 
At the time I left my farm, I had made some pregress in 
short horned blood, and. have sold.half breed heifers, as high 
as $100. 

I had during seven. years previous to.1824. sold many of 
my Leicester sheep at high prices to breeders—as high as 
30 to 75 dollars. each—to butchers from 10 to 27 dollars 
each. My sheep: always afforded me great pleasure and 
profit ; their docile habits and beautiful forms were always 
interesting. <.* 

During the time of the above transactions, I was largely 
engaged in the grazing business,.on.the fine meadow lands 
on the river Delaware, south of this city,.for which.I paid 
from 7 to 10 dollars per acre, rent. I had also high land, 
where I raised and kept my stock during winter. 

I have-thus given you a hasty sketch of some of my ope- 
rations, merely for your own satisfaction; and if productive 
of any gratification to you, I shall be quite satisfied. 

I hope tu hear from you before you leave for England.— 

And am most respeetfully yours, 
AARON CLEMENT. 





Hints on Gardening for May. 

The spring, thus far, has been so cold and backward that 
but litele haa bean done as yet in. gardens-in this. region.. 
The last ten aays-of April, however; have caused'the snow- 
banks-to disappear, and gardening has now commenced in 
good earnest with every prospect of a favorable season. 

Vegetation will now, doubtless, progress rapidly, and no 
time should’ be lost in performing the early operations. in 
gardening. We have repeatedly given directions for the 
work of each month, and deem it unnecessary to do so 
again,. bat will refer to the early volumes of the Farmer. 
The directions usually given for April and the memoranda 
in our lest, will mostly. answer: for this month, while the 
work usually done in May must also be attended to as soen 
as time and the weather will permit; for by the end of.this- 
month.the season may be as forward as usual. 

The Lantes will not neglect the Flower Garden. Have 
the shrubs trimmed and the beds enriched and dressed off 
as soon as the ground is sufficiently dty.. Divide and trans- 
plant perennial flowers, and sow the seeds of others by the 
1th or 16th of the month.. Use great care in sowing fine 
flower seeds, to have the soil very light and fine, and not to 
cover themtoo deeply.; then be careful to water frequently 
in dry weather, and if very délicate kinds, shade them from 
the hot’ sun till they come up and become strong. Plant 
out the roots of Dalias and Gladiolus’ as soon as convenient, 
in good’ rich soil, covering the crowns inches deep. 

We extract the following from an article on Garden 
Vegetables, by our friondJ J.THomas. 

‘ EARLY CUCUMBERS. 

The: following has been found by the writer, an 
easy and successful way toraisethem. Place small 
pieces of dead turf, as large as one’s hand, just be- 
low the soil ina hot bed, and plant the cucumber 
seeds upon them; when the stems are two or three 
inches long, the pieces of, turf are removed; plants, 
roots, and allito rich. garden soil, and they wall ad- 
vance rapidly in growth, and. produce fruit two or 
three weeks earlier than those plantedin open ground. 
Suitable turf is easily obtained where grass has been 
inverted the previous- sammer or autumn. The 
young plants should be setout as s00n as they will 
probably escape the frost. ’ 

Earty Tomatrors.— Where there is no hot bed, 
these have been successfully started in pots kept in 
a warm room, and the-fruit ripened a week or two 
in advance of those otherwise treated. 

While the fruit is yet green, I have much. accel- 
erated the ripening by removing the large leaves 
from dense bunches of the fruit, and placing white 
boards behind them, so as to reffect the sun’s rays 
strongly uponthem. They soon became red, while 
the rest remained unchanged in color. Would not 
planting them, as well as many other of the smaller 
garden fruits, against a white washed fence or wall, 
prove of great advantage! kt is estimated in Eng- 
land, that a good wall for fruit is equal to an advance 
of six degrees. tewards the: equator; why then, is 
this powerful means of producing early frui® so 
generally overlooked in this country ? 


Eanny Porators.—l is well known that the eye 
of a potatoe will yield a crop earlier by some days, 
than the root end. This appears to be owing simp! 
to the earlier growth of the sprouts from the eye end. 
Earliness will be greatly increased by. placing the 
seed potatoes in a box of moist sand early in spring, 


them when the shoots are about two inches long, 
taking care not to break them off. 

Srrawseraiss.—Many cultivators suffer their 
beds to run wild, and still obtain tolerable Crops ; 
but a much better way is to plant them in drills or 
hills and keep them so. Hoeing or cultivation, ben- 
efits them as much as it dees corn. By pursuing 
this course, the writer obtained nearly a pint of large 
fat, plump strawberries from some single plants the 
past season. 

Lime.—This success with strawberries, might 
have been partly owing to the-use of lime. Its ten- 
dency to diminish the growth of leaves and stem, 
and increase that of the seed and fruit, is well known. 
It had been applied two years before to the straw- 


square red. A similar. effect was observed on toma- 
toes, when the manure they received, which was 
well rotted, had a small quantity of lime thoroughly 
mixed with it. The growth of their stems was mod- 
erate, and the product in frnit, very abundant. Oth- 
ers, manured without lime, grew abundantly in stem, 
and the product.of frnit net quite so great. 
lime was used. The ditierence might have been 
owing to other causes; at any rate, more experiments 
are needed. 


New Varieties of Garden Vegetaiiles.. 
From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


Berts.—A’ new variety. called the Bassano bect,. has 
been recently introduced into. Erance,.and extensively culti- 
vated ; and it is said to he found in all the markets from 
Venice to Genoa,.in the month of June. It is remarkable 
for the form of the root, which is flattened like a turnep. The 
skin is red, the flesh white, veined with rose: it is very tender, 
very delicate, preserving its rose-colored rings after cook- 
ing,.and from 2 to 24 inches indiameter. This description 
is-frem the Bon Jardinier, for 1841. The editionfor 1842 
states that this variety is highly esteemed in the north of 
Ttaly, and that it is, in fact, one of the best kiuds-for. the 
table. 

The last season, roots of-this variety were produced in 
the garden of the London” Hortieultural Society, and from 
its appearance, Dr. Lindley states in the Gardener's Chron- 
icle it is likely to prove more important as an agricultural 
than a garden plant. Its form is like a- Norfolk turnep, 
more than half of its bulk being above the ground : the col- 
or of the skin deep scarlet ; flesh tender and’ juicy, white, 
and beautifully ringed with rose color... Some of the roots 
weighed 54 pounds, and were 23 inches im circumference. 
Itdoes not extend downwards like the Mangel Wurvel, and 
may thus-be grown on thin land.. -Its top.is.so.small, that 
it may. be grown in rows so that the raets may nearly touch 
each other, in the manner of field turneps.. It scemslikely 
to prove one of the most valuable aequisitiuns. 

Criery.—In 1841, we desceibed. that valuable variety 

of celery culled Seymour's: Superb White. Tt had not 
then been introduced to our gardens; the last season, how- 
ever, we were enabled to procure a small quantity of sced, 
and thus test the merits of this variety. We have not been 
disappointed ; itis all that it has been recommended. It 
is of the mest delicate white, the stalks-all solid, and the 
roots grow to the great weight of from 5.to 13 pounds. It 
must eventually be considered as the best that has yet been 
raised. We can confidently recommend. it: for extensive 
cultivation. 
Tue Ceno Nutz Pea.—This variety, which has but re- 
cently been introduced, is yet but little known; its remarka- 
ble earliness, and the productiveness of. the variety, should 
lace it first among the earliest peas. 


Remarks.—Seed of the Bassano Beet was introduced 
into this vicinity from. Eyrope by Mr. Barznam, in 1839, 
and has been sold in limited quantities. at the Rochester 
Seed Store for three years past.. Many persons in Western 
New York have tried this beet, and'all pronounce it, excel- 
lent—the very best. known forsuramer use, and a most val- 
uable acquisition to our list of. garden vegetables. It has 
several times been noticed; in the Naw Genesce Farmer. 

Seymour’s New White Celery and the Cedo Nullj Pea, 
have also been introduced, through the Rochester Seed 





‘Store, and have been gyown here for two or, three years. 


They are both valuable articles, but we de. not think them 
so greatly supexior to other varieties as might be inferred 
from the foregoing description. 





A GeoD TEMPER, a good library, good health, and 
a good wife, are four caste blessings. 





in a warm place in the house; and then plauting: 


berry bed, at the rate of about half a bushel to a: 


Slacked. 





For the New Genesee : 
The Corn Crop and its Culture. 

Mr. Bareuam:—I was glad to see, in the April number 
of the Farmer, the inquiry ef Mr. A., bow to raise a boun- 
tiful crop of corn.. If farmers would generally adept the 
plan of muking inquiries through the Agricultural journals, 
and. informing each other how they perform their various 
operations, and the average amount of their crops, it would 
make euch journals much more interesting and useful to 
plow-holders. 

Few farmers have the faculty or inclination to write long 
systematic articles on any subject, but nearly all of them 
can tell us, on peper,. hew they prepare the ground for their 
crops, and. perfurm their various operations in tilling the 
soil, or rearing and feeding their animals. Let this be gen- 
erally done, and it would give volumes of useful facts, and 
diffuse the beneficial influence of agricultural papers through 
out the whole farming community. 

But to. Mr..A. I think his expectations in regard to the: 
é¢orn crop, are rather too high for a Monroe farmer. ‘It is 
true there have been numerous instances where 100 bushels, 
and even more, huve been raised per acre, and it is often 
said that what has been done can be done again under lie 
circumstances;.but the abundance of a crop of corn de- 
pends much on the nature of. the soil, and the heat'and meis- 
ture of the season, circumstances-which the oultivator. can- 
not control. 

Good wheat soils are too stiff,. and good wlicat seasons 
too cold for corn. In my opinion, there is-very little land 
in Monroe county capable of producing, on an average, 75 
or even 70 bushels of corn per acre, under the most favora- 
ble cultivation. On good wheat land, like the principal 
part of Monroe, 50. bushels of corn per acre is as much as 
— have reason to-expect. as- an average crop with. good 
tillage. 

When farmers. make large or extravagant calculations). 
they are apt to be disappointed, and each disappointment 
puts a damper on their future efforts. They will always 
tind, this strictly true, however, the better they ean cultivate, 
the more bountiful will be the crop, and the greater the pro- 
fit to the cultivator. 

I will give my mode of cultivating corn, and Mr. A. can 
adopt it if he does not find.a better. 

I select a warm, light soil, observing never to plant the 
same crop twice in succession, and preferring a clover sod. 
In the fail I applycoarse manure (that has previously been 
thrown into heaps and fermented 6 er 8: months to: soften: 
the straw) at the rate of 30.20 85-loads-per aere, and plow 
it.im well 6 inches deep. I: mueh. prefer dSing this-in the 
fall for corn, if it ean be done, but if. not; manure and 
the laud about the fives of May, selecting rotted or fermented 
manure, and apply 30 to 40 loads per acre. If very coarse 
uofermented manure is used, it is Riable to injure the crop 
in dry seasons. My crop was much injured in this manner. 
the past year. In the spring I plow 5 inches deep, then 
roil it lengthwise of the furrows, and harrow til] the surface 
is effectually pulverized. Mark out the rows three feet: 
each way. (Make the rows straight; it saves'time in af- 
terculture.) Soak the seed in tar-water, then roll it in plas- 
ter—put in plenty of seed—6 or 7 kernels to the hill, and 
cover it carefully with two inches of fine moist earth. 

As soon as the rews can be.seen, commence tillage By 
pulverizing thoroughly with a small harrow or cultivator, 
passing both ways; then go over the rows with a hoe toe 
right up the core and clean the weeds out of the hills. As 
soon as the gr@und becomes hard or weedy, go over it again 
with the haygow or cultivator, (I prefer the harrow with 9 or 
11 sharp teeth, if the ground is at all stiff,) passing through, 
and back in eagh alley in both directions ;_ then follow 
the hoe and thin out. the corn, ing 3 stalies to each hill; 
clean out the weeds. and put.a little loose earth around the. 
bill, but do-not.hill it up. If free from weeds it will not 
need any more tillage, but if necessary, pass through it again 
with the cultivator about the first of July, My it time 
the roots will extend nearly or quite from hill w.hjll; apd 
if harrowéd or lomed desnly. it injures the crop. If a few 
straggling appear, go through and pull! them up by 
and. 

To sum up the whole matter, make the ground rich, pak 
verize it thoroughly and:fgequently, and keep it free from 
weeds, and the crop will generally be a good one. 


Yours, &e., B. 
Mowroe, April, 1843. 
Remanrxs,—We are obliged to friend B. for his. timely. 


communication, Me writes from practical experience, and. 


itis to, such men that we look for the principal interest of 
our.paper. We are not fully agreed with B., however, in 
his opinion respecting the capability of, the corn soil of, 
Monroe county. We believe that with “the most favorable. 
cultivation,” very many farms in the county could be made 
to produce, on an average, in ordinarily good seasons, 100, 
bushels per acre; and certainly no farmer should: be con- 
tented with half of that amount, until he is quite certain 
that x neg adopted the most fevorable mode of cultiva- 
tion.—Ep. 


PEANUT SILK WORM Eaas. 
A few of this valuable of Werm. care - 
ed and ‘i i 'Spaldings, Lackper, 





fully raised and, well. secured in an i¢e how 
chester Seed Store, or at the office 
Niagara County, N. Y., for $3 per ounce. 
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(GSEE FIRST PAGE, for notice of change of price 
and reduction in size of this paper. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is now fifteen months since the subscriber resigned the 
editorial charge of the New Gesesex Farmer; and in re- 
suming the duties ef that station, he begs leave to present 
his best rospects to his former friends and correspondents, 
and to solicit a renewal of their acquaintance and kind ser- 
vices; while at the same time he trusts that these who have 
more recently enlisted in this cause, will not refuse to ex- 
tend afriendly hand. He is fully aware that the value of 
an agricultural journal depends greatly, if not mainly, upon 
the number and character of its correspondents; and relying: 
upon the centinued assistance of the numerous talented and 
practical writers who have heretofore contributed for the 
New Genesex Farmer, he has no fears but that its repu- 
tation for talent and usefulness will be well sustained. 
The Editor, on his part, promises to exert his utmost abil- 
ities, such as they ace, to make the paper what he thinks it 
should be—to benefit, instruct, and please its readers: but 
he does net expect to do this so much by means of his own 
produetions, as by serving up the productions of others. 
He wishes it to be understood in the outset, that he has not 
the advantage of great experience, and makes no claim to 
scholastic learning er literary fame. His school has been 
the World, the Field, the Garden, and the busy City Mart; 
his teachers, Nature, Mankind, and Common Sense. Nor 
is he entirely a stranger to Books ; especially those reMiting 
to Agriculture, Horticulture, and kindred sciences. These 
have been his favorite study and pursuit from early child- 
hood ; so that with his favorable opportunities for observa- 
tion and inquiry, he trusts that, although young in years, he 
is qualified to judge correctly on most subjects that may 
come befere him as Editor of an agricultural paper, and 
that he will be able to express his views inteHigibly, even 
though not soclegantly as some hypercritical readers may 
desire. M. B. BATEHAM. 


“BE SHORT.” 


The publishers having reduced our limits, we must en- 
treat correspondents to make their communications as short 
as the nature of the case will admit; else we shall be obli- 
ged to trim them down or reject them, which we dislike to 
do. Omit all round-about introductions and unnecessary 
digressions; begin and go right on with the substance of the 
matter; state it plainly, in as few words as possible, and 
when you have got through STOP! In this way, we can 
make our eight pages as good as sixteen, and better too for 
those who have little time and dont like long stories. 

Cy Hanpv—A large number of communications, some of 
which have spoiled with age, others ‘have not been read, and 
others are not readable. Some of them, however, will go 
threugh the mill next month ; only send us some fresh ones:to 
mix with them. 

Mr. Cotman desires us to tender his thanks to Mr. Wers 
of Delaware, for his excellent letter on the manufacture of 
sugar from corn-stalks. It was received in March, but ac- 
cidentally mislaid by the publishers and not found till this 
number was ready for the press. It wiil appear next month. | 

E. V. W. D. will find an account of Pitts’ Thrashing Ma- 
chinc in our next. It was mislaid with the above, 

An Aro.ocy.-We regret to learn that one or two esteem- 
ed correspondents feel themselves aggrieved by the remarks 
or neglect of our late predecessor. Notwithstanding the high 
regard wecherish for his talents and kindness of heart, we are 
conscious that some, whoonly knew him through the columns 
of the Farmer, had reason, at times, to think him unjustly 
severe or wanting in civility; but we are confident that a 
more perfect knowledge of the man would have convinced 
all such that these were merely the proverbial “ eccentrici- 
ties of men of genius.”’ 

0 We send this and the back numbers.ef our paper to 
several gentlemen who have formerly contributed to its pa- 

ges, and whose names we do not find on the new list. If they 
will accept jt they can pay for it by writing something for 
its pages. Several persons to whom we feel under obliga- 
tions for past favors, we, regret to find have heen omitted by 





and stormy days moping in the chimney corner and whining 


powers and means of success, 
art the man,’ we ‘beg of you to reflect on this subject, and 
see whether you are practising wise economy, and if thou 
art not the man, cerry this paper te your neighbor and ask 
him to consider upon the matter, and give you his opinion. 
Our publishers, in accardance with the times and the ex- 
pressed wish of the farmera, have reduced the price of this 
paper to the lowest possible point, and only ask to be sav- 
ed from loss in the enterprize; while for our part, we pro- 
mise that its pages shall not lack in usefulness or interest 


J.C. M. is informed that we shall certainly accept of 
his invitation, if nething occurs to prevent. We contem- 
plate spending a good portion of our time the coming sum- 
mer, among our friends in the country, and shall try our 
hand occasionally, at the practical operations of agriculture, 

GinsexGc.—Will some friend at the West oblige us with 
anaccount of the cultivation of this crop. ; 

J. B.and others are informed that all the back volumes 
of this paper can still be furnished at 50 cents each, stitch- 
ed and cevered. The postage is the same as for 12 papers. 


T0 THE LADIES. 


A correspondent anxiously inquires what has become of 
Zevia. Alas, we cannot tell! but we have sad apprehen- 
Sions respecting her, which if not well founded, we hope 
she will soon remove by writing. And where is charming 
Firora? Surely it is the proper time for her to appear 
again; like Nature in spring, all fresh andbeautiful, And 
there is our old friend ANNETTE, the pleasing tormentor— 
has she quite forgotten us? Pray let us have a short mes- 
sage from you just to revive old recollections ; but be care- 
ful not to excite the combativeness of thatarch rogue any, 
or you will again feel her hickory rod! . 


The Times---Call for increased Efforts and more 
Knowledge among Farmers. 

The low prices of agricultural productions, and the se- 
vere pecuniary embarrassments of the present time, to- 
gether with the slight prospect of improvement for the fu- 
ture, have caused a feeling of despondency among many 
farmers which is much to be regretted, and a little reflection 
will show is very unwise. It is true that the prices of 
produce offer but little reward for labor, and the prospects 
for the future are by no means flattering ; but what then?— 
shall we settle down in gloomy despondency, and resign 
ourselves and families to inglorious poverty and ignorance, 
while Nature and Providence, and the wonderful discove- 
ries of the age call upon us to put forth new effyrts, and 
awaken new energies of the mind—to call in the light of 
science to our aid, and combine it with experience, skill and 
industry? 

When wheat was 1,50 and corn $1 per bushel, pork and 
beef $5 per 100 lbs., and other things in proportion, the 
most unskilful and negligent farmer could hardly fail of 
making profit, and ¢hen, if ever, was the time we could 
best dispense with the aid of science and agricultural expe- 
rience. But now, with the increasing competition of the 
West, and the prospect of continued low prices, is the very 
time when every farmer has need to AWAKE, and avail 
himself of all the knowledge and experience, and all the 
improvements and discoveries which the past has develop- 
ed. In short, now is the time when the very perfection of 
art should be combined with science and sagacity, in order 
to ensure success and profit in agriculture. 

The farmer has now more than ever before, need to un- 
derstand the nature and condition of his soil, and the best 
means of renovating and enriching it ; the nature:and ope- 
ration of mineral, animal and vegetable manures, and their 
adaptation to different crops; the extent to which labor sav- 

ing machines can be introduced into his business, and, in 

short, how to produce the most and the best of every thing 

with the least possible expense and labor. 

How mistaken then, is that policy, which induces farmers 

to deprive themselves of the means of information, from 

motives of pretended economy! Thousands of farmers, 

the past winter, refused to purchase a book, or even to sub- 

scribe for a paper devoted to their interests, because, for- 

sooth, “‘ the times were so hard that they must practice 

economy!” Out upon such economy! we say. It is like 

self-righteousness, the more you have of it the worse you 

are off. These men have spent their long winter evenings 





about hard times, while they ought to be storing their minds 
with science and useful knowledge, thereby increasing their 
And now reader, if ‘thou 


The Past Winter---Starving Cattle. 

The past winter will long be remembered as one of ex- 
traordinary severity. At any rate, we hope farmers will re- 
member it, so that such an amount of distress and starva- 
tion among cattle may never again occur. The scenes 
which we have witnessed, and the accounts we have read 
of suffering in Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and other parts, 
have been sad in the extreme; and we cannot help feeling that 
the farmers have been much to blame in this matter. Land 
is so plenty, and fodder so easily obtained in summer, that 
no farmer should attempt to keep stock at all, without pro- 
viding them a sufficiency, even for the severest winters. In 
Ohio, the farmers generally undertook to winter twice as 
many animals as they should have done, owing to their un- 
willingness to sell them at the low prices offered in the 
fall. The consequence has been, many have lost the whole, 
or nearly so, besides witnessing the painful spectacle of 
creatures, which looked tothem for support, starving to 
death around their dwellings. Sweh things ought not 
to be. 





A TOUR IN OHIO. 

Having spent the past winter traveling throughout the 
State of Ohio, we intended publishing some notes and obeer- 
vations on that State, but our space is so reduced that we 
shall have to decline the greater part. We were advised to 
practice riding on horseback, as a medicine, and believing 
in Homeopathic doses, we just rode TWo THOUSAND miles 
as an experiment. We are happy to say the result has 
proved highly satisfactory. 


CINCINNATI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A very spirited Horticultural Society was organized ia 
this flourishing City of the West the past winter. A Cir- 
cular just received from the Secretary, states that “the 
number of members has been increased at every weekly 
meeting since the organization of the Socicty; altogether 
beyond the expectation of its friends.” 

“ Cincinnati, from its central position, and its excellent 
means of rapid communication with the interior, by the riv- 
er, rail-road, canals, and McAdamized roads, branching 
off in every direction, is perhaps the best point in the Union, 
—certainly in the West,—to concentrate the germs and fa- 
cilities of Horticultural and Pomological improvement, and 
to diffuse them throughout the whole West. And as the 
Socicty is actuated by no mercenary considerations of pe- 
cuniary gain, they hope their exertions in accomplishing 
their objects, will be liberally seconded hy their horticulta- 
ral friends in various parts of the Union, whose benefae- 
tions will always be reciprocated with pleasure.” 

Mr. Barenam tenders his acknowledgments to the Soci- 
ety for the honor conferred upon him by his election asa 
Corresponding Member. It wili afford him pleasure te 
render any assistance in his pewer in promoting the objects 
of the Society. 

Mr. J. B. Russeut is Corresponding Secretary. Pack- 
ages of seeds, scions, trees, &c., for the Society, may be 
sent to the care of S.C. Parxuurstr, Seedsman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 








Raspberries—Grafting Cherries, &e. 

M. B. of Lebanon, Ohio, is informed, in reply to his in- 
quiries, that Raspberry bushes raised from seed will produce 
fruit like the parent plant, provided noother kinds of rasp- 
berries or blackberries were growing near and in flower 
at the same time as that plant. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that bees will sometimes carry pollen from one flower 
to another at a very considerable diatance. In such cases 
the seed will produce a hybrid, partaking of the character 
of two ermore varieties. The Ohio Everbearing Raspberry 
has been introduced into this region, but is not very highiy 
esteemed, owing to its deficiency of flavor. 

Cherry trees may be both grafted and budded. Small 
thrifty stocks are usually budded. The success of the ope- 
ration materially depends an its being performed early—say 
in July, as soon as the buds are well formed and the bark 
peels readily. Grafting may be performed on cherries in 
any of the usual modes, but requires rather more care and 
skill than with apples. 

Grape Viyzs,—We hope every farmer and every ms 
chanic who owns as much as six square feet of land, will 


have at least one grape vine growing on it—a native vine 
we fhean, not a foreign one for mere show, but one that will 











ifwe only have a goodly list of renders. 


bear fruit whieb will ripen without artificial aid. 
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~~ SUGAR FROM CORN STALKS. 


No subject is at the present time exciting so much atten- 

- on among the friends of agricultural improvements, as the 
= facture of sugar from corn-stalks. The papers through- 
. West and South are all discussing it, and almost 
re mail brings us some new inquiry for information en 
“ wij ect. We are not surprised at this; for we certain- 
believe that it promises great results to the int@psts of 
serculture, and to the country at large. 

We like to see this spirit of inquiry and improvement,but 
at the same time we feel in duty bound to caution our read- 
ors not to be teo sanguine, or incur any expense experi- 
menting in this business, unless they possess full knowledge 
of its difficulties, and are able to endure loss and disappoint- 


ment in case of faiiure. 

The business is in its infancy, and very little is known as 
yet respecting it. Many of the experiments made the past 
year, were unsuccessful, owing to a want of kaowledge and 
proper machinery; still enough was dene to prove the fact 


that sugar can be made from corn stalks, and probably to 


great advantage. ; : 

But many persons of means and skill are desirous of ma- 
king experiments the present year: to such we say, go abead, 
and we will give you the best information we can obtain to 
assist you; besides, it will be seen by reference to the list 
in another part of this paper, that the New York Agricul- 
tural Society offer a premium of $100 fog the most success- 
fal experiment in this State. 

Enough will doubtless be done the present year to decide 
with certainty whether the business can be made advanta- 
geous, and if so, how it is to be done. Those who wish to 
engage in it this year, or feel particular interest in the sub- 
ject, should procure the report of Mr. Ellsworth. It has 
been republished at the Tribune office, New York, price 25 
cents. We copy from it it the following 


DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING THE CORN STALKS 
And Making Sugar. 


The fullowing mode of cultivating the plant and making 
the sugar, is the best that can now be offered. The kind 
of soii best adapted to corn is so well understood, that no 
directions on this point are necessary, except that it should 
be rich—the richer the better ; if not naturally fertile, ma- 
nure must be applied, either plowed in or spread upon 
the surface, or used both ways, according to the ability of 
theowner. Nothing can form a better preparation for the 
crop than a clover sod well turned under and harrowed fine 
immediately before planting. 

Select for seed the largest and best cars of any variety of 
corn not disposed to throw up suckers or spread out in 
branches; that kitid most productive in the neighborhood 
will be generally the one best adapted to the purpose. The 
planting should be done with a drilling machine. One man, 
with a pair of horses and an instrument of this kind, wiil 
plant and cover, in the most perfect manner, from ten to 
twelve acres in a day. The rows (if practicable, let them 
rn north and south) two an: a haif feet apart, and the sced 
dropped sufficiently thick in the row to ensure a plant every 
two or three inches. A large harrow, made with teeth ar- 
ranged so as not to injure the corn, may be used to advan- 
tage soon after it is up. The after culture is performed 
with a cultivator, and here will be perceived one of the 
greatadvantages of drilling : the plants all growing in lines, 
perfectly regular and straight with each other, the horse- 
hoe stirs the earth and cuts up the weeds close by every one, 
sv that no hand-hoeing will be required ia any part of the 
cultivation, “It is part of the system of cane planting in 
Louisiana, to raise as full a stand of cane upon the ground 
as possible.experience having proved that the most sugar 
is obtained from the land in this way.” As far as my ex- 
perience has gene, the same thing is true of corn. This 
point must, therefore, be attended to, and the deficiencies, 
if any occur, made up by timely replanting. 

The next operation is taking off the ears. Many stalks 
willnot produce any; but, whenever they appear, they must 
be removed. It is not best to undertake this work too early, 
as, when the ears first appear, they are tender and cannot 
be taken off without breaking, which increases the trouble. 
Any time before the formation of grain upon them will be 
soon enough. : é 

Nothing further is necessary to be done until the crop is 
ready to cut for grinding. In our latitude, the cutting may 
commence with the earlier varieties, about the middle of 
August. The later kinds will be ripe in September, and 
continue in season until cut off by frost. The stalks should 
be topped and bladed while standing in the field. They 
are then cut, tied in bundles, and taken to the mill. The 
top and blades, when properly cured, make an excellent 
fodder, rather better, it is believed, than any hitherto used ; 
and the residuum, after passing the rollers, may easily be 
dried and used in the same way—another advantage over 

cane, which, after the juice is expressed, is usually 


The mills sheuld be made on the same general principle 





.| employed in constructing those intended for grinding cane. 


An important difference, however, will be found both in the 
original cost and in the expense of working them. Judg- 
ing from the comparative hardness of the cane and corn- 
stalk, it is believed that one-fourth part of the strength ne- 
cessary in the construction of a cane mill will be amply suf- 
ficient fur corn, and less than one-fourth part of the power 
will move it with the same velocity. It may be made with 
three upright wooden rollers, ‘from twenty to forty inches 
in length, turned so as to run true, and fitted into a strong 
frame work, consisting of two horizontal pieces, sustained 
by uprights. These pieces are mortised, to admit wedges 
on each side the pivots of the two outside rollers, by which 
their distance from the middle one may be regulated. The 
power is applied to the middle roller, and the others are 
moved from it by means of cogs In grinding, the stalks 
pass through on the right side of the middle cylinder, and 
come in contact with a piece of frame work called the dumb 
returner, which directs them backwards, so that they pass 
threugh the rollers agaiz,on the opposite side of the middle 
one. (Cut next month.) The modern improved machine 
is made entirely of iron, three horizontal rollers, arranged 
in a triangular form, one above and two below; the cane or 
stalk passes directly through, receiving two pressures before 
it escapes. (See Cuts below..) The lower cylinders 
are contained in a small cistern which receives the juice, 








Side View. 




















End View. 
The latter machine isthe most complete ; the former the least 


expensive. These miils may be moved by cattle ; but, for 
large operations, steam or water poweris preferable. When 
the vertical cylinders are turned by cattle, the axis of the 
middle one has long levers fixed across it, extending from 
ten to fifteen feet from the centre. To render the armsfirm, 
the axis of this roller is carried up to considerable height; 
and oblique braces of wood, by which the oxen or horses 
draw, ure extended from the top of the vertical axis to the 
extremities of each of the arms. When horizontal cylinders 
are propelled by animal power, the upper roller is turned 
by cogs at one end, which are caught by cogs on a vertical 
shaft. It is said that, in the West Indies, the purest cane 
juice will ferment in twenty minutes after it enters the re- 
ceiver. Corn juice has been kept for one hour before boil- 
ing, without any apparent injury resulting; but so much 
delay is not desirable, as it may be attended with bad 
effects. 

The process which hasbeen employed in the manufacture 
of maize sugar is as follows: The juice, after coming from 
the mill, stood for a short time, to deposite some of its 
coarser impurities. It was then poured off, and passed 
through a flannel strainer, in order to get rid of such mat- 
ters as could be separated in this way. Lime water, called 
milk of lime, was then added, in the proportion of one or 
two table spoons full tothe gallon. It is said by sugar man- 
ufacturers that knowledge on this point can only be acqui- 
red by experience ; but I have never failed in making sugar 
from employing too much or too little of the lime. A cer- 
tain portion of this substance, however, is undoubtedly ne- 
cessary, and more or Jess than this will be injurious; but no 
precise directions can be given about it. The juice was 
then placed over the fire, and brought nearly to the boiling 
point, when it was carefully skimmed—taking care to com- 
plete this operation before ebullition commenced. It was 
then boiled down rapidly, removing the skum as it rose. 
The juice was examined from time to time; and if there 
was any appearance of feculent particles, which would not 
rise to the surface, it was again passed through a flannel 
strainer. In judging when the syrup is sufficiently boiled, 
@ portion was taken between the thumb and finger ; and if, 
wher moderately cool, a thread half an inch long could be 
drawn, it was considered to be done, and poured into broad 
shallow vessels to crystalize. In some cases crystalization 
commenced in twelve hours; in others, not till after several 
days ; and in no case was this process so far completed as 
to allow the sugar to be drained in less than three weeks 








from the time of boiling. The reason why so great a length 
of time. was required I have not yet been able to discover. 
There is no doubt but that an improved process of manufas- 
ture will cause it to granulate as quickly as any other. 

Enough has been said to enable any one so disposed to 
manufacture sugar from maize. 

As to the profits of the business, I shall make no positive 
assertions; experience on the subject is yet too limited to 
warrant them ; and, as all the facts in ralationto it are now 
before the public, every one interested can draw his own 
conclusions. It is said by those acquainted with the culti- 
vation of the cane, that that business cannot be carried on 
profitably onless than one bundred acres in crop; and that 
attempts on a small scale will be certainto fail, with a great 
loss of time and labor. How far this may be applicable to 
corn remains to be seen. s¢ 

Some comparison between the cultivation of cane and 
that of corn may perhaps be interesting. 

The cane lands in Louisiana are redeemed to agriculture 
by strong embarkments along the river, and by numerous 
ditches, which extend back into the swamp to a considera- 
ble distance beyond the line of cultivation. The ground is 
still further divided, by smaller ditches, into lots of from 
one to two acres in extent. It is extremely rich and pyo- 
ductive, but the expense of draining and keeping up the em- 
bankments must be considerable ;_ this forms the first differ- 
ence to be noted in the culture of the two plants under con- 
sideration. 

The best season for planting cane in Louisiana is in the 
fall, which is also the time of harvest, when labor is the 
most valuable, and the greatest_exertions are required to 
secue the crop before it is destroyed by frost. 

But the most striking difference will be found in the cost 
of seed, and in the labor of planting. The cane is propa- 
gated by layers; these are partly furnished from the tops 
of the plants, when cut for grinding, but are principally 
ratoons. Of the latter, it requires the produce of one acre 
to plant three The grain from one acre of corn will be 
sufficient fur planting forty acres; therefore, the difference 
in the expense for seed will be as one to thirteen. 

In planting cane, furrows are made with the plow from 
two and a halfto three feet apart; in these the layers are 
placed, in a double row, and the earth drawn over them, 
with hoes to the depth of three or four inches. 

In the spring, before the plants are up, this covering is 
partly scraped off, so as to leave them buried from one to 
two inches. From this account, it is evident that no more 
manual labor will be required to drill fifty acres in eorn, 
than to plant one acre in cane. The labor of cultivating 
the latter plant during its growth is also greater, but this 
may be balanced by the @xtra work required te take off the 
embryo ears from corn. When cultivated in the mode re- 
commended, the stalk of corn is soft, remarkably heavy, 
and full of juice from bottom totop. The amount of power 
required for grinding them must be much less than is neces- 
sary for cane, or, what is the same thing, an equal power 
will do it with greater rapidity. The average yield of cane 
in Louisiana..is one thousand pounds of sugar and forty- 
five gallons of molasses peracre. From the above compa- 
rative statement,-it would appear that one-half of this 
amount of crop from corn would be equally, if not more, 
profitable. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that whether or not the 
sugar fiom the cornstalk may soon become an article of pro- 
fitable export, its manufacture in the simplest form will en- 
able every family to supply themselves with this article for 
common use, now become so much a necessary of life, and 
thus save a considerable bill of expense yearly paid for for- 
eign sugars. 


The following directions fur the manufacture of corn su- 
gar, by Dr. Naupaty, of Delaware, we extract from the 
Southern Planter: 


“ The fact that sugar can be made from the stalk of corn, 
is one of recent discovery. It has already excited a deep 
interest in the public mind, and every thing relating to it is 
looked for with much interest. 

“ The writer has become possessed of some facts which 
may materially aid others in the present experimental state 
of the business. For as yet it is experiment, although enough 
is known to convince the most skeptical that the probability 
is that sugar from Indian corn will be, at a future and not 
very distant day, one of the great staples of the country. 

«} Without further remark, then, it should be remembercd 
that as much corn-stalk as possible should be grown. To 
do this, the corn should be planted as broom-corn is com- 
monly planted, very close in the row, probably a stalkevery 
three or four inches. The t'llage will be the same as for 
broom corn, When the young ears begin to appear, it is 
necessary to pluck them off carefully, and to repeat the ga- 
thering as often as necessary, so as fo prevent the forma- 
tion of any grain. Because, if grain be allowed to form, 
it takes all the sugar from the stalk. About the time the 
corn begins to harden, the making of sugar should be begun. 
It is not necessary to say any thing about a proper mill te 
crush the stalk and separate the juice, because mills of the 
cheapest kinds only should be employed now, until the bu- 
siness would fully warrant an expensive outlay. It would 
probably be found that the common cider mill, with plaim 
cylindrical nuts, would be quite sufficient for a farmer who 
would raise a fourth or half an acre of corn for sugar for 
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his family, and this quantity would be quite sufficient for CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR the kind, quantity and cost of food, to entitle them tp wl an 

satisfactory experiment. z : ‘ premiums. Ik} 

06 When the Taice is separated from the stalk, about a ta- Of the New York State Agricultural Society, to be pom on ‘ 

held at Rochester, September 19, 20, and 21. ON HORSES—Over 4 years old, PT hose 


ble spoonful of white wash made of the best quick lime, 
and about the consistence of thick cream, should be added 
to each gallon of the juice, and then the boiling should 
commence. The scum that rises should be carefully remo- 
ved ; and the juice, if this process has been properly and 
carefully conducted, will be quite clear and nearly colorless. 
Then commences the process of evaporation; and when 
the jaice has boiled down in about the proportion of eight 
gallons to one, the boiling will be completed, and it may be 
poured out into a shallow tight wooden box to grain. 
‘It has been ascertained, although as yet the reason is 
unknown, that‘if the juice be boiled in a deep vessel, like 
the common cooking vessels, sugar will seldombe obtained ; 
while if it be done in a shatiow vessel, so that the juice 
at the commencement of the boiling shall not be more 
than three to five inches deep, sugar would be obtained 
without difficulty. It has been ascertained, also, that the 
sugar from corn will not grain so readily as that from the 
sugarcane. And in some instances it has remained more 
than a week after the boiling before the sugar was formed, 
aud yet excellent sugar made. 

“Ttshould be particularly remembered that the juice 
should be boiled as soon as separated from the stalk. It 
becomes acid very soon, and no sugar can be made if the 
juice be allowed to stand two or three hours before it is 
boiled. The juice will even spoil in the stalk before it is 
ground, if the stalk be cut off a few hours before grinding. 
Itis necessary then that every part of the process should be 
done with the greatest despatch. The stalks should be 
brought to the mill as soon as cut, and ground immediately. 
The vessel for boiling ought to be properly filled in an hour, 
or at most two hour's grinding. And the process of boil- 
ing down should immediately commence and be continued 
until completed. ; 

“Excellent syrup, superior to the best molasses, will be 
obtained by observing the above directions, and boiling five 
enilons of juice to one gallon. 

* The juice of the corn-stulk is very rich in sugar when 
cultivated in the manner suggested. Tested by Beaume’s 
sacharometer, the instrument used to measure the strength 
of syrups, the juice of the corn-stalk weighs 10 to 104 de- 
grees, which is about the weight of the juice of the best 
cane in the West Indies, ard is richer than the juiee of the 
eane in Louisiana, which is seldom heavicr than 84 de- 
grees. 

“‘ Oue gallon of juice will produce nearly 14 pounds of 
sugar; and an acre of good corn will yield, if carefully ex- 
pressed, from 700 to 1000 gallons of juice.” 

An excellent letter from Mr, Wess, on the manufacture 
of corn sugar, has been mislaid and will appear in our next. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES. 

Dean Str,—In a crop of Ruta Baga grown by me last 
year, I was struck with the great inequality in the growth 
of the plants on adjoining drills. This induced me to ex- 
amine into the cause. The soil was of the same quality, 
almost pure sand; and the cultivation had been similar. I 
could, therefore, attribute the inequality only to the differ- 
ent manures applied. One examination, I found out what 
manures had been used, which I could easily do, as the 
manure had been spread along the drills; and when I har- 
vested the roots, I measured thirty fect in length of three 
driils, and below is the result, with the kinds of masure 











used: 
No. Kind of Manure. Wt. of Produce. | Bush. of 60 lbs. 
per acre. 
1 | Common Barnyard Litter, 45 Ibs. 430 35-60 
2 | Manure from Henhouse, 99 Ibs. 958 18-60 
3 | Rotten Pig Manure, 108 Ibs. 1046 26-60 








I am inclined to think that No. 2 would have bzen the 
greatest crop, had we not administered so strong a dose ; 
but from that circumstance the turneps ran too much to top. 
The experiment, I allow, is incomplete, as I cannot ascer- 
tain the quantity of manure applied to each. At the time 
of sowing, I had no idea of making any experiments ; but, 
as I have before said, my attention was drawn to the subject 
by the great luxuriance of some of the drills over others, and 
even along the same drills, it might be seen to a root, where 
different manures had been used. There were other kinds 
of manure used in the same field ; but as the soil was of a 
different quality, I did not consider it a fair test to take 
them into account. 

Yours, truly, B. M. 
Valuable Cows. 

Mr. Samurt Batpwin, of Washington, Ct., 
made, between March 4th and December 8th, 1842, 
from two cows, besides supporting a family of two 
persons, Four Hundred and thirty-nine pounds of 
butter, and Twelve Hundred and fifty-four pound, 








List of Premiums for 1843. 
ON CATTLE. 


I. BULLS—Three years old and over. 
For the best, $20 | For the third best, $8 
For the second best, 12 | For the fourth best, 





Copy of the N. Y. S. Ag. Soc. ‘Transactions.’ 


II. BULLS.—T'wo years old and under three. 
For the best, $15 | Fer the third best, $5 
For the second best, 10 | For the 4th best, 





Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 


Ill. BULLS.—One year old and under tio. 
For the best, $15 | For the third best, $4 
For the second best. 10 ; For the fourth best, 





Volume of * Transactions.’ 
IV.—BULL CALVES. 





For the best, $10 | For the third best, $4 
For the second best, 6 | For the fourth best, 
Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
V. COWS—Three years old and over. 
For the best, $20 | For the third best, $8 
For the second best, 15 | For the fourth best, 





Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
HEIFERS—TZ'wo years old and under three. 
For the best, $12 | For the third best, $5 
For the second best, 8 | For the fourth best, 

Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 

HEIFERS—One year old andunder two. 
$10 | For the third best, 

5 | Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
HETFER CALVES. 
For the best, $8 | For the third best, 
For the second best, 5 | Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
IX. COWS—Cross between the native and improved 

breeds. 


VI. 





VII. 


For the best, 
Tor the second best, 


VII. 





For the best, $12 | For the third: best, $6 
For the second best, 9 | For the feurth best. 
Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 


HEIFERS— Cross between the nalive and improved 

breeds, between two and three years old. 

For the best, $10 | For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 7 | For the fourth best, 

Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 

HEIFERS—Cress between native and improved 
breeds, over one and under two years old. 

For the best, $10 | For the second best, $5 

For third best, Vol. ‘ Transactions.’ 

COWS—Native breed, (not having any imported 

blood.) 

For the best, $10 | For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 8 | For the fourth best, 

Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 

HEIFERS—Native breeds between two and three 

years old, 

For the best, $10 |. For the second best, $5 

For third best. Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
XIV. DAIRY COWS—Of any breed. 

For the best dairy cow, from which shall have been produ- 
ced in thirty successive days, the greatest quantity of but- 
ter—quality as well as quaztity considered—which shall 
be exhibited at the time, $15 | For the third best, $5 
For the second best, $10 | For the fourth best, 

Volume of * Transactions.’ 

No premium will be awarded unless an accurate state- 
ment of the manner of feeding the cow, management of the 
milk, and method of making the butter, the time it was 
made, the breed of the cow, if known, the time after calv- 
ing; the cow as well as the butter to be exhibited at the 
time, with certificates from the person or persons who milk- 
ed and managed the cream, and churned the butter. 
WORKING OXEN—Over 4 years old. 
For the best pair, $15 | For the third best, 

F dr the secend best, 10 | For the fourth best, 

Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 

STEERS—3 years old. 

For the best pair, $10 | For the third best, 

For the second best, 5 | Volumeof ‘ Transactions.’ 

In awarding these premiums, particular reference will 

be had to the close matching, excellent training, and docil- 

ity of the animals, as well as their general good appearance. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


$5 








FAT CATTLE. 

For the best fat ox, cow or steer, $20. 
For the second best, $20 | For the third best, 
FAT SHEEP. 
For the best wether, $10 | For the second best, 

For the third best, Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
Applicants for the premiums on fat cattle and sheep must 
furnish a statement of the manner of feeding the animal, 


$8 
$5 





of Cheese.—Conn.Farmer’s Gaz. 








For the best stallion, $20 | Best breed’g mare & state in| 
For the second best, 12 | For the secend beg SOE of cows | 
For the third best, 8 | For the third best ot more F 
For the fourth best, For the fourth best, the quam 
Volgme of ‘ Transactions.’ | Volume of * Trangacs used, a 
For the best pair of matched horses, $15, and the ¢ 
For the second best, $10 | For the third best 
For the fourth best, Volume of ‘ Transactions,’ 
Three years old Studs and Mares. The best 
For the best Stud, $10 | For the best Mare, The ser 
For the second best, 5 | For the second best, ' 
For the third best, For the third best, Applic 
Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ | Volume of ‘Transactigy: quired & 
A variety of horses possessing size, strength and clarifyin 
rance for field iabor, combined with that action which 
ifies for the carriage or saddle—in short the horse g a For # 


work, is probably the most profitable class which Our fy fs from cot 























mers can now engage in rearing, and to such, therefig B ft the | 
will the preference of the Society be given. as to 
_— account 
SWINE—Over 10 months old. 

For the best boar, $10 | Best breeding sow, tl 

For the second best, 8 | For the second best, Best ha! 

For the third best, 5 | For the third best, —  Forthe 

For the fourth best, For the fourth best, For the 
Volume of ‘ Transactiors.’ | Volume of ‘ Transactiog: | For te 
In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will not be kaj Vola 

exclusively to size or to present condition, but to that fom Best po 

and that proportion of bone and offal to more valuable pany Forte 
which promises the greatest value from the least amm 

of feed. 

— For the 
SHEEP—I. Loya Wootep. 

For the best buck, $10 | For best pen of 3 ewes, $i) 

For the second best, 8 | For the second best, 4 

For the third best, 5 | For the third best, SB Bestpr 

For the fourth best, For the fourth best, Best If 
Voiume of ‘Transactions.’ | Volume of ‘Transaction! § Best 1: 

For the best pen of 5 lambs, $5, Best Li 
II. Mippie Wooten. Best do 

For the best buck, $10 | For best pen of 3 ewes, gy | Best t? 

For the second best, 8 | For the second best, tp Best 1: 

For the third best, 5 | For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best, For the fourth best, 

Volume of ‘Transactions.’ Volume of ‘Transaction!’ | For6 t 
For the best pen of 5 lambs, $5. Shest 
III. Frye Wooten. Sbest | 

For the best buck, $10 | For best pen of 3 ewes, $10 I2 bes 

For the second best, 8 | For the second best, $ For es 

For the third best, 5| For the thirdbest, 5 — Fort 

For the fourth best, For the fourth best, For th 
Volume of‘ Transactions.’ | Volume of ‘ Transactions! For th 

* For the best pen of 5 lambs, $5. 3 best 

The term “long wooled” is designed to include the Le - 
cesters, Linculns, Cotswolds, and all the English varietis Dis 
¢t sheep which turnish the quality of wool suitable for com> den 

ing—the ** middle wooled,” the South Down, the Norfolk, P 

Dorset, Cheviot, native, &c. The * fine wooled,” the Spe 

uish and Saxon varieties of the Merino and some of their 

crosses. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. For t 

For the best Plow, $50 ; Best Thrashing mach’e $2 F 

For the second best, 30 | For the second best, 10 - 

For the third best, 20 | For the third best, 

For the fourth best, 2 Vols. of *fransactions.’ Fer ¢ 

2 Vols. of ‘Transactions.’ | For the best Horse-rake, $ For 

For the best subsoil plow, 20 | For the second best, j Fat 

Por the best Harrow, 8 | For the third best, fat 

For the second best, 5 Volume of *Transactions’ Pat 

For the third best, Best Fauniog Mill, 8 J pet 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ | For the second best, 5 Pes 

For the best Cultivator, 8 ] For the third best, - 

For the second best, 5 Volume of ‘Transactivns’ 

For the third best, For the best Straw-cutter, § 

Volume of ‘Transactions.’ | For the second best, 

For best grain & seed drill, 8 | For the third best, For 

For the second best, 5] Volume of ‘Transactions’ 

For the thir. best, Best improved Ox Yoke, 5 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ | For the second best, For 

Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
Implements not presenting any new and valuable im 
provements will not be entitled to premiums. Implements 

and machines must be tested, as far as possible, in the pre F 

sence of the committee. ~ 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

For the best sample of For best sample of Fi 
Butter, not less than > $20 | Cheese, not less $20 Sco 
80 pounds, than 100 pounds, - 

The second best, 12 | The second best, E 

The third best, The third best, a 

Two Volumes ‘Transactions.’ | Two Vol. ‘Transaetions.’ oe 
The butter offered for premiums may be presented in but 

ter tubs, jars or firkins. 

The claimants for premiums on butter, must state in wri- 
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a ss 
. ; hen it was made; the number of cows kept 
ting toe Oem aa mode of keeping; the treatment of the 


= ilk before churning; the mode of churning, 
cream - oe tare the method of freeing the butter from 
a) eget + the quantity and kind of salt used; whether salt- 

- ae any other substances have been employed. 
‘ xt se who present cheese for the premiums offered, must 
= writing the time when it was made; the number 
re Ger,  . kept; whether the cheese is made from one, two 
best, | bed re milkings ; whether any addition is made of cream ; 
i y degen and kind of salt used; the quantity of rennet 
—_ a and the mode of preparing it; the mode of pressure, 


ent of the cheese afterwards. 


and the treatm 
MAPLE SUGAR—50 Ibs. 
t specimen $15 | The third best, 
Teena best, 10 | The fourth best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
Applicants for the premiums on maple sugar will be re- 
yired to furnish a statement of the manner of making and 
Jarifying the sugar. 
es CORN STALK SUGAR. 
For the best experiment in the manufacture of sugar 
from corn stalks, from one acre of northern corn cultivated 
S for the purpose, and the juice extracted by iron roilers so 
as to obtain the maximum quantity of sugar; with a full 
account of the process and expenses, $109 


$5 





ON SILK. 





; Mi Best half bushel cocoons, $15 | For the third best, $5 
° i For the secon: best, 10 | For the fourth best, 
t, ' For the third best, 5 Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
Sactiog’ | For the fourth best, Best spec’n manuf. silk, 15 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ | For the second best, 10 
re Best pound of reeled silk, 15 | For the third best, 5 
bh fra For the second best, 10 | For the fourth best, 
— Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
SILK REEL.. 
For the best $10 | For the second best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
wes cma 
‘ a DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
58 Best pr. woolen blankets $5 | For the best hearth rug, $3 
Best 10 yards of Flannel, 5 | Best 12 yards Kersey, 3 
action’ F Best 12 yds $ woolen cloth5 | Best 15 yards rag carpet, 3 
Best 15 yds wool carpet, 5 | Best 15 yards tow cloth, 3 
Bestdoable carpet coverlet5 | Best pound sewing thread, 2 
es, $1) |) Best ten yards Linen, 5 | Best pair knit stockings, 1 
y | Best 12 yards linen diaper 5 | Best pair wove stockings, 1 
. ON VEGETABLES. 
ctions’ | For6 best stalks Celery, $2 | 2 best purple egg plants, $1 
Shest heads Cauliflowsr, 2 | Best half peck Lima beans 1 
3best heads Broccoli, 2] Best half peck Windsor do 1 
ns, $0 12 best white table turnepsl | Best bunch double parsley 1 
5 yf Forthe 12 best Carrots, 1 | For the 3 best Squashes, 1 
5 For the 12 besttable Bects 1 | For the largest Pumpkia, 1 
For the 12 best Parsneps, 1 | 12 best ears aced corn, 1 
tions | Forthe 12 best Cnions, 1 | Best 4 pk. table potatoes, 2 
3best heads of Cabbage, 1 | Forthe 2d best half peck } 1 
Forthe 12best Tomatoes, 1 | table Potatoes, 
ole Best variety Seedling Potatoes. $5. 
— Discretionary premiums will be awarded oa choice gar- 
com> den products not enumerated above. 
rfolk, maa 
id ON FRUITS. 
For the greatest variety of table Apples, $5. 
For the second greatest, $3 | For the third greatest, 
920 Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 


0 For the best twelve sorts, not lessthan three of cach, $3. 
Best new Scedling Apple $5. 

’ For the greatest variety of table pears, $3. 

For the second greate%t, Vol. ‘Trarsactions.’ 

For the greatest variety of Winter Pears, - 

For the best twelve Quinces, 

' For the best twelve peaches, 

: For the best twenty-four plums, 

5 For the best six bunches of native Grapes, 

For the best six bunches of foreign Grapes, 


ON FLOWERS. 


For the greatest variety and quantity, $5. 
For the second greatest, $3 | For the third greatest, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
5 For the best Floral Ornaments, $5. 
For the second best, $3 | For the third best, 
Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
For the best Seedling Dahlia, $3. 
For the second best, 2. 
For the best twenty-five varieties of Daklias, $5. 
For the second best, $3 | For the third best, 
Volume of Transactions.’ 


PLOWING MATCH. 
First premium, $15 | Third premium, 
cond premium, 10 | Fourth premium, Vol.Trans, 
Each competitor will be required to plow 4 of an acre of 
sward land in75 minutes; the furrows not to be less than 
. 12 inches wide and 6 deep--plowman to driye his team, 











FIELD CROPS. 
(AT THE WINTER MEETING.) 


Best crop of wheat not 15 The third best, 
less than two acres, Two vol. * Transactions.’ 
10 


The second best, Best crop Ind’n corn $15 
The third best, not less than 2 acres » 
Two Vols. ‘Transactions.’ | The second best, 10 


Best 2 acres spring wheat $15 | The third best, 
The second best, 10 | Two Vols. ‘Transactions.’ 

For the best crop of Barley, not less than 2 acres, $10. 
The second best, $5 | The third best, 

Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
For the best crop of Rye, not less than two acres, $10. 
The second best, $5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
For the best crop of oats, not less than 2 acres, $10. 
The second best, $5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
For the best crop of Potatoes for the table, not less than one 
acre, $10. 
$5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
For the best crop of Potatocs, quantity considered, not less 
than one acre, $10. 
$5 | The third best 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
For the best crop of Sugar Beets, not less than half an 
acre, $10. 
$5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
For the best crop of Mangel Wurzel, not leas than half an 
acre, $10. 
$5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘ Transactious.’ 
For the best crop of Ruta Baza, not less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, $5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 
The best crop of Carrots, not.less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, $5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 
The best crop of Peas, not less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, $5 | The third best, 
Volume of ‘Transactions.’ 

Those who present claims to premiums for farm crops 
must state in writing the following particu'ars: The condi- 
tion of the soil at the commencement of cu!tivation for the 
crop; the previous crop aud cultivation, and quantity of ma- 
nure used upon it; the quantity and kind of manure the pres- 
eut season; the quantity and sort of seed usea; the time and 
manner of sowing, cleanirg, and harvesting the crop; the 
amount of the crop determined by actual weight or measur- 
ment; and the expense of cultivation. The land sha!l be 
measured by some sworn surveyor, and the claimant of the 
premium, with two other persons who assisted in measuring, 
shall certify under oath as to the quantity produced from 
the piece of land mentioned in the certificate of the sur- 
veyor. 


The second best, 


The second best, 


The second best, 


The second best, 


ESSAYS. 
(For publication in the next volume of Transaciions.) 
For the best essay on the different varieties of wheat, $20 
For the best essay on the diseases and insects injuri- 


ous to the wheat crop, 20 
For the best essay on subsoil plowing ; with the results 
of actual experiments in the State of New-York, 20 


For the best essay oa the introduction and culture of 
new agricultural products, 

For the best essay on the diseases of silk worms in this 
climate, and the means of prevention and cure, 


20 
20 


DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS 
will be awarded for such implements nnd products not enu- 
merated above, as shall be deemed worthy of notice and en- 
couragement. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay par- 
ticular attention to the premiums on Dairy Cows, Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep, Butter and Cheese, Field Crops 
and Sugar. 

The statements required from those who compete for 
field crops, must be sent to the Recording Secretary, 
Albany, previous to the first of January, 1844, and 
the premiums will be awarded at the annual meeting 
of the Society, on the third Wednesday of January. 

All premiums will be paid in cash or plate, at the 
option of the winners. 

The premiums for Essays and for Agricultural Im- 
plements, will be open to the United States ; but all- 
others will be confined to residents of this state, who 
are members of this Society, or who may become so 
by the payment of one dollar on entering their articles. 

Competitors for the premiums on Essays must for- 
ward their manuscripts to the Recording Secretary, at 
Albany, previous to the first of January, 1844, free of 
postage, 

> Particular rules and regulations of the exhibi- 
tion, together with the list of awarding committees, 
will be published hereafter. 





Lard Oil and Stearine Candles, 


Some idea of the extent of the Lard Oil business at the 
West, and its importance to the agricultural interests of 
the country may be gathered from the following statement 
which we copy from the Cincinnati Gazette : 


We have always looked upon the Lard Oil business with 
great interest, and frequently called the attention of the 
public to it within a year past. Its establishment is of 
great importance to the West generally, and to this City in 
particular. It saves the expenditures of large sums here- 
tofore annually seut to the East for Sperm Oil and Candles, 
and gives an additional value to one of the great staples of 
the West—the Hog. The farmer gets a better price for 
his Pork, and we will have to pay less for Oil; and, in 
fact, besides supplying ourselves, considerable quantities 
are already exported. ~ We noticed amongst our table of 
shipments, that upwards of 1000 gallons were sent from 
this City last week. It has acquired sufficient consequence 
in England, also, to be regularly quoted in the London 
Prices Current,—the latest quotations, by the way, being 
£44 per ton, which is equal to about 71c. per gallon. 

There are already nine Lard Oil factories in this City; 
viz: Tarrant’s, Lees, Reeder’s, McMillan’s, Fosdick & Co’s, 
Kendall’s, DeForrest’s, Thayer’s, and Goldenburgh’s, the 
four last having been established but a short time, McMil- 
lan’s but five months, and Reeder’s nine. We have obtained 
from the four first named, the following estimate of the 
number of gallons made at each establishmert during the 
past year. Mr, Lee’s account is made up with great pre- 
cision from his Sales Book. 


R. W. Lee (in ll months) - - 30,944 gallons. 





T. E. Tarrant - - - - - + += 51,200 “* 

H. L. Reeder (in9 months) - - 31,000 “ 

W. T. McMillan (in 5 months) -- 15,000 “ 
128,144 


The best Lard Oil retails at 75c. per gallon, and an infe- 
rior article at 45 and 50. The value of the whole made 
here last year, in round numbers, is $75,000. Mr. Lee’s 
actual sales have amounted to upwards of twenty thousand 
dollars. He has likewise sold of Stearine 123,966 |bs., 
some of it of the very finest quality for Culinary purposes, 
and a part of it suitable only for Candle stock. Averaging 
this latter article at 5 cts. per lb., gives a result of upwards 
of six thousand dollars as its value. We noted a sale of 
18,000 lbs. last week, for candle stock, at 5 cts. 

Another interesting branch of business connected with 
the production of Lard Oil, is the manufacture of Stearine 
or Star Candles—also a great variety of Soaps, of every 
grade, from the finest Castile to the common Brown Soap 
for the shops. Messrs. Verdin & Werk have manufactur- 
ed 159,000 Ibs. of their Star Candles the past year.— 
These Candles are inferior in no respect to Sperm.— 
They emit as brilliant a light, burn longer, and in being 
carried about a house, there is no melted grease spilt from 
them as from Sperm, it requiring 16 to 19 degrees more of 
heat to melt them. They are sold at 25 cts. a lb., just about 
half the average price at which Sperm Candles have al- 
ways been sold in this market. They are now a regular 
article of shipment to New Orleans, Mobile, Havana, &c., 
where they are in as good repute as Sperm. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The forr-er editor «f this paper was necessarily absent 
much of the time for several past menths, and we have so 
recently entered upon our dutiés that we have not had time 
even to read the titles of many of the publications that have 
been received during the winter. This must serve as an 
apolegy to those friends whose favors have not been acknowl- 
edged. We are not ungrateful, and do not mean to be 
wanting in courtesy, so we shall hereafter try to make 
amends fur the past. 

Vou. 2 or Transactions oF THE N. Y. State Ac. Soct- 
ETY is rceived, and a valuable work it is; reflecting great 
credit on the able Secretary and those who assisted him in 
compiling it. It contains full reports of the Society’s Fair, 
Premium Crops, &c., and the valuable prize essays on va- 
rious branches of Agriculture and Horticulture ; also noti- 
ces of the various County Societies and exhibixions ; the 
whole forming a book of over 400 pages with numerous en- 
gravings. By referring to the list in another part of this 
paper, it will be seen that many of these valuable books are 
to be given as premiums at the next fair of the Society. 

Cuampers’ Epinsurc Jovrnat.—We are highly grati 
fied to learn that this popular and useful paper is to be re- 
published in this country, and at a price that must secure it 
an extensive circulation. When in Europe a few years agu, 
we were so highly pleased with this work that we purcha- 
sed several complete volumes of it, and have perused them 
with much pleasure and profit. (See advertisement on last 
page.) 

Tue Farmers’ Excrcrorepra and Dictionary of Rural 
Affairs, ‘‘ embracing all the recent discoveries in Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, adapted to the comprehehension of unsci- 
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entific readers, by CuTHBERT W. Jounson ; enlarged, im- 
proved and adapted to the United States, by a Practical 
Farmer, assisted by numerous scientific gentlemen; now in 
course of publication by Carey & Hart of Philadelphia. To 
be completed in sixteen numbers ; price, 25 cents each.” 

This work is beautifully got up, and is richly worth its 
cost. Four numbers have been received, but not yet exam- 
ined thoroughly. 

“Tue Inpicatorn—A miscellany of self-improvement, de- 
voted to the discussion of principles that promote the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, the culture and discipline of the 
mind, and the formation of character.”” 

We find several numbers of this excellent Magazine on 


our desk, and are so highly pleased with its objeét and. 


character that we cannot refrain from giving it our most 
unqualified recommendation. It is just such a work as is 
needed by the young men of the present day, and we heart- 
ily wish it could be read by every young man and woman in 


the land. Published every other month, by James D. Lock- 
woop, New York. Price, 25 cents per number, or $1 50 
per year. 








Meteorological Observations, 
MADE AT THE RUCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY L. WITHERELL, 
FROM MARCH 24, to aPpam 25, 1843. 
Lat. 48 deg.8 min. Long. 77 deg. 51 min., west from Greenwich. Ele- 
vation above tidc 596 feet. 8 miles south of Lake Ontario. 
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Maxcu 26 and 27—Snow and cold. 

« 23.—Rainy last night and to-day. Wind changed to the 
west alittle before sun-et. followed by a snow squall, and cold again. 

Monday at sunrise the Borometer stood at 23.05. ‘Tuesday before 
noon it had fallen 1.35 deg. The failing of the mercury in the bar. 
indicates unsettled weather—as sicet, rain, snow, strong winds and 
storms—but the rise of it. fair weather, 

“ 30—Snow last night. 
“ 31—Snow last night—snow and rain to-day. 

Aprit 6.—We have had sleighing since about the 28th of Novem- 
ber, except a week or so in Jan., until the present week. This is 
unprecedented in this region. 

Roows. 9.—Snow squalls. Wild geese first seen. 

* 11—Black birds and Blue birds first secn. 
* 12.—Very pleasant. Robins first seen. 
“ 13:—Very mild—warinest day since the 21st January—51.66. 
Meadow sparrows heard. 
A pril 14—Rain about sunset. 
** 15—Swallows seen. 
“ 16—Phebe first heard. 
“ 18—Snow and rain, exccedingly unpleasant day. 
“ 20—Snow-banks remain yet. 

The Genesce River is high. 

21.—White frost this morning. Martins, frogs, and barn swallows 
first heard. 

23.—Fine April showers—grass grows finely. 

24.—Rain this morning. 

25.—Many flewers may be seen in the fields and gardens. Some 
ol snow-banks remain yet. The transition from wint -r to spring 
has been remarkable. Flowers appeared very soon after the change. 








ACK volumes of the NEW GENESEE FARMER, stitched and 
covered, at 50 cents each, and two volumes Bounp together, for 
$1—for sale at the Rochester Seed Store and its agencies ; by Green 
& Stair, Cleveland, Ohio; C. M. Russell, Massillon, Ohio, and S. C. 
Parkhurst, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PITTS’ GRAIN SEPARATOR. 

HE subscriber hereby gives notice that he has left Albany and 
T located in the city of Rochester, N. ¥., where he will furnish his 
Machine, (Pitts’ Separator,). to purchasers, in its most improved 
form. It willbe furnished in combination with the Thrasher, or, if 
desired, in such form that it can be attached to the comnon thrashing 
machine. JOUN A. PITTS 








THE MARKETS. 


Our market remains dull. Flour cannot be quoted higher than 
$425, and we have heard of an o‘fer of some hundreds of barrels, for 
some cents less. Wheat is worth from 88 to 90.—Dem. 

In New York, April 23, sales of Genesee Flour were made at $525 
and 5 37}. 

Burravo, April 25.—We continue our quotations of flour to-day, 
at $112, although we hear of a sale of 590 barrels, on Saturday, at 
409; some holders ask as high as 425. We hear of no further 
transactions in wheat—it is offered te arrive at 75 cents. Buyers do 
not offer over 72. 

Crncrnnat1, April 20.—Flour $2 87} to 3 00, buyers rather scarce. 
Whcat begins to arrive freely from St. Louis—there is little or none 
now coming in by canal. Price 47 to 50 cents—Rye 31—Oats 15, 
Corn 20. PROVISIONS.—Holders are firm, and in all kinds of 
Meats an advance is obtained ; so large a proportion of whole Hogs 
was run into Lard the past winter, that the stock of Barreled Meats 
proves much smaller than was then anticipated. PORK—Mess is in 
demand at $650 and advancing. For this market the supply is 
uncommonly light. 

Sr. Louis, April 15.—Our market is very well supplied with flaur 
—it now brings #2 56}a2 69 for Country Mills ; City Mills, approved 
brands, bring 275a3 00 at retail. 

Wheat scarce—brings 40 cents quick, if of a good quality. 

ENGLAND. 

Liverroot Cory Market, April 4.—Market very dull; the low 
rates of wages have limited the consumption of bread stuff and di- 
rected the demand to Oatmeal and Potatoes; we have, therefore, te 
notice a decline ef 4d per 70 Ibs. on Wheat; Is to Is Gd per bbl. on 
Flour; 2s per 45 Ibs. on Oats ; and 6d to Is per sack on Ontineal. 
Of Wheats little reduced ; several cargoes have recently been con- 
signed from the Baltic with orders to sell, even under the duty of 20s 
but only a few hundred quarters have been disposed of, and those at 
aloss to the shipper. Flour, bbl. Canadian sweet, 26sa26 6d ; U.S. 
do. 26a27 ; sour 25a26s; Indian Corn, 25a26s, 

Liverroot AMERICAN Provision Market, April 4.—Large sales 
in old Beef and Pork the past month, at prices varying according to 
quality. Market now firmer for what remains in first hands. New 
Beef as weil as Pork, meets ready sale at quotations, but the arrival 
of large supplies would cause prices to recede. No new Bacon or 
Hams havearrived. Old Pickled Hams unsaleable. Stock of cheese 
much reduced—last public sale not well attended ; but a considera- 
ble quantity taken, some well selected, at the extreme quotations. 
With large arrivals of Lard, prices have receded, and second quali- 
ties have not met a ready sale ; finer sorts in demand ; 1000 kegs 
found buyers at 36s to 37s 6d per cwt. Inquiries for Grease Butter. 
Prices—Beef, U.S. Mess, bbl. in bond, 40a50s; prime 34a36 ; Cana- 
dian Mess 34436 ; prime 32434. Pork, U. S. Mess, 26a28; prime, 
20a24; Canada Mess, 30a34; prime 26a30. Bacon, ewt. duty paid, 
26229. Hama, pickled, l5a24. Cheese, fine, 46a48; mid. 42a43 ord. 
36a40; inf. 30a32. Butter, grease, 33a56. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 





Wheat, §0 & a 90:;Hay, ton, $7 008 O0\Eggs, doz. 6 as 
Corn, 37! Wood,cord, 2% | Tallow, ib. = 
Barley, 31 00lSalt, bbl, | 1 25 Beeswax, 25 
Oats, 3 Q01Hams, Ib., 44 5|Wool, 20 30 
Flour, (ret.) 4 25 4 &.|Shoulders, 4 Sheep Skins, 38 50 
Beans, 75 1 00!Pork, ewt. 3 50 4 00)Green H’ds, Ib. 3 
Peas, 38 = 50| Beef, 3 00 3 50) Dry Hides, 6 
Potatoes, 18 i Lard, Ib., 6 Calf skins, gr’n.6 
Clovers'd, 6 00 6 St /Butter, 8 10) do. dry, 12} 
Timothy, 1.50 1 75/Cheese,ewt.4 00 5 00) “May 1. 








AGENTS FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 


Fresh and Genuine Garden Seeds, raised principally by 
the preprietor, may be found at wholesale and retail at the 
following places. Also, orders reecived for Fruit Trees, 
and subscriptions for the New Genesee Farmer and Gar- 
dener’s Journal. 


Buffalo, | & A W.& G. Bryant, 
Lockport, 66 S. H. Marks, & Co. 
Middieport, ” J. Craig & Co. 
Albion, os Swan & Cornell, 
Medina, aed J. & J. Craig, 
Brockport, o II. Lathrop, - 
Scolsville, o Andrus & Garbutt, 
Le Roy, 66 Tompkins & Morgan, 
Batavia, “ o. ¥. Verplank, 
York, i Murphy & Whitney, 
Atlica, a R. & N. Wells, ~ 
Perry, “a L. B. Parsons & Son, 
Mount Morris, “ R. Sleeper, 
Genesco, aa G. W. Wyman, 
Canandaigua, “ J. M. Wheeler & Co., 
Geneva, as Hemiup & Cone, 
Waterloo, as Thomas McClintock, 
Seneca Talis, * Haskins & Keeler, 
Auburn, “ T. M. Hunt, 
Syracuse, “ T. B. Fitch & Co. 
Utica, ” J.E. Warner, 
Oswego, “ D. Canfield, 
Cazenovia, oe A. Ford, 

Hamilton, ee J. A. Mott, 
Palmyra, se Hoyt & May. 


C. F. CROSMAN. 
AGENTS FOR THE NEW GENESEE FARMER. 


Lien In addition to the numerous Post Masters, and other 
friends of agriculture, who have gencrously aided the circu- 
lation of this paper, the following gentlemen will receive 
subscriptions in their different towns and cities: 


New York, Geo. C. Thorburn, (Seedsman, ) 
ae 


Rochester, February 1, 1843. 





Albany, Wn. Thorburn, 
T'roy, Henry Warren, 
Lansingburgh, ~° John Bacon, - 
Boston, Mass., Little & Brown, 

a s Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 


Hovey & Co. . 
Clarendon Hairis, 

D. Bixby, 

John M. Ives, Francis Putman, 


Worcester, ‘ 
Lowell, “ 
Salem, “6 





ee 
HATCH’S SOWING MACHINE IN Onj9, 

The machine taken out by Mr. Bareram has been bg | 

with C. M. Russeui, Machinist, Massillon, Stark couny, | 

Ohio, who has engaged to manufacture them, and wij, 

ford an apportunity for farmers to see them in Operating 

Those who wish to save labor these times, will do well j 
inguire about this matter. 








REPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ 


EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
TOBE PUBLISHED AT THE “ ALBION” OFFICE, S3BARC 
STREET, NEW YORK. asC Lay 
Extract from the Prospectus :—It has long been a matter of 
prise that, amidst the almost countless number of reprints of > 
works daily issuing from the American Press, the above has 
formed a part of them. ™ 
Chambers’ Journal is conducted by William and Robert Ch; 
It is extensively circulated throughout the British Isles, and cn. 





mands commendation and respect wherever it is known. 

In order to put this work within the reach of all classes of 
public, we have determined to issue it at the very low price of 
dollar and a half per annum; and alse to furnish it to agents 
discount from this price, of thirty-three and a third per cout, he 
in order to disseminate the publication still more extensively 
have determined to give individuals or companies of individuals vi, 
may order five copies, the advantages possessed by agents, ang 
extend to them also the benefit of the discount. A remittance off ' 
dollars, then, provided it be in funds at par in the city of New York 
or not more than five per cent discount, will command five anne | 
copies to one address. 

The publication is weckly, contains eight pages, and is-printed ig 
the quarto form, with neat type and on good paper, Our edition 
will be an exact transcript of the Edinburgh copy. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the low price at which weoty 
the work, will oblige us to adhere to the cash system, without ayy 
deviation whatever. ’ 

Agents will please to send their orders forward as early as posi. 
ble. We shall reprint from the first number of the present year,» 
as to make the volume complete. ? 


THE FULL BLOODED HORSE 
YOUNG ROMEO, is 2 dark mahogany hay, black lop, 
tail and mane. He was three years cld the 24th day of lay 
June, is sixteen hands high, standard measure, has a great breast, 
bone and muscle, is remarkable for beauty, and not surpassed by 
horse for sprightfulness, and every comely and desirable quality, 
His stock is universally valued, aud sold in advance above comme 
horses; hence the owner is desirous of spreading his breed, ef 
wishes a limited number of the best mares. The speed of thy 
breed of horses has not been beaten ou the turf. 

PEDIGREE.—Young Romeo was sired by the well-known tre. 
ting stud horse, Old Romeo. When 5 years and 3 months olde | 
trotted a mile in harness in three minutes. Old Romeo was got by 
William Phillips’ Nimrod, he by Dr. Yates’ imported Nimrod; Ro 
meo’s dam by Soline’s expedition, and he by Old English Eclipy, 
Dam of Young Romeo is full English blood imported. 

A further account of his Pe:ligree is decmed unnecessary, as the 
above named ancestry is a suilicient recommendation for any hors, 

YOUNG ROMEO will stand at the followmg place, viz: at the 
Morton House Stable, formerly kuown as the National Hotel, inthe | 
city of Rochester. 

TERMS,.—Five and seven dollars, and ten to insure, All mare 
parted with before foaling time will be charged with the insuragee, 
Good pasture provided for mares from a distance, but accidents and 
escapes to be at the risk of the owner. A. B. BUCKLAND. 








Rochester, April, 1543. 
THE IMPORTED HORSE 
Ah. = 2S EZ }P. 
Will stand for Mares this season, 1843, at the following places, viz: 
AtG. FORDEN’S, nearGeneva, AtU. LAPHAM'S, Macedon. 











Monday & Tuesday, May 1&2, |Thursday & Friday, May 4&5, 
do do “15 16, o « “ao 
do do “29 30, “ “ June 1 & 
do do Junel2 13, “ eo ¢« #8 
do do “ 26 27, “ “ “ D2) x, 
do do July 10 Ii, bad “* July 13 4, 

Atthe old NORTON FARM, At H, PADDOCK'’S, 

East Bloomficld, enfield, 

Thursday & Friday, May 11&12 |Menday & Tuesday, May 8 &9 

“ “ “ 25 26 & “ “2? Qo 
“ “ June 8 9 “ “« JuneS 6 
“ “ “« 99 23 “ “ « 19 ® 
« * July 6 7 oe “ July3 4 
“ “ “ 20 21 “ “ “17 B 


TERMS.—Ten Dollars to insure a foal. Persons putting mares 
and parting with them before foaling time?will be held responsible 
for the services of the horse. GEORGE FORDON, 

April 14, 1843. HENRY PADDOCK. 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND AG- 
RICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 

TTVHE Proprietor of this Establishment has removed his 

stock of Seeds and Agricultural Implements from the 
old stand in the Arcade Hail, to No. 4 Front-street, where 
he intends enlarging his assortment and improving the be 
siness in all its departments. Having more spacious rooms 
the Proprietor intends keeping a full supply of the mos 
approved kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machine m 
Garden Too!s, Books, &c. Also, a complete assortme 
of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, mostly raised by him 
self the past season. The stock of Seeds purchased of M. 
B. Bateham have all been carefully tested by sowing, 8 
noue will be offered for s&ie but such as can be warran 
genuine. 

(> Fret Trees, FLowrrixe Roots, Green Host 
Prasts, &c., will be kept at the Store in their season. 
Orders for any variety or quality will be carefully attended 
to. Trees packed and labelled so as to insure their safety 
to any part of the United States and the Canadas—all war 
ranted genuine and true as represented. z 

Rochester, N. Y., April, 1843. c.. F CROSMAN. 
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FROM THE POWER PRESS OF ERASTUS SHEPARD, 
No. 22, State Strect, Rochester, sign of the Daily Evening Post. 
3 All kinds of Book and Job Printing done promptly. 
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